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From Littell’s Living Age. 
Visit to Howe’s Cave. 


[Alluding to the following article from 
Sharpe’s Magazine, the New York Evening 
Post thus speaks :} 

Few of our readers, we fancy, are aware 
that, within twenty miles of Albany, there is a 
vast cave, far exceeding, in its extent and nov- 
elty, the Mammoth Cave of Kentucky, which 
has been explored over eleven miles; is tra- 
versed by a small river, from one end to the 
other ; which contains a deep lake, nearly a 
mile square, and an amphitheatre of equal di- 
mensions, over which hangs a dome, the height 
of which has never yet been calculated, but 
which rockets of the largest size have entirely 
failed to make visible or to reach. 

We have ourselves seen an intelligent gen- 
tleman of this city, whom we know personally, 
and who has visited the cave himself. He 
confirms the report made by these English 
gentlemen, and states that nothing can be 
more startling and impressive than the revela- 
tions which were made to him during his ex- 
cursion. He has seen the great cave of Ken- 
tucky, which he thinks possesses a far inferior 
interest in every point of view. 


On the morning of August 7th, 1850, I was 


one of a party of eight gentlemen who rode | 


over from Sharon Springs to Cobleskill, to 


os . . | 
visit Howe’s Cave. The region through which 


our road lay presented few features of interest 
beyond the fact that, as we approached the 
end of our ride, we noticed that the fields were 
indented with frequent circular holes, partly 
filled up with stones and soil. A rude gate- 
way, with * Howe’s Cave” painted on its front, 
drew us aside from the main road, and ina 
few minutes we alighted at the house of the 
great cave-explorer, We found him a plea- 
sant, well-informed Yankee, familiar with the 
leading facts of geology, proud even to idola- 
try of his subterranean property, and with a 
linge of bat-and-owlishness in his visage, 
which betrayed that he was more at home in 
doing the hospitalities of his cave than those 
of his hotel. We had left Sharon before 
breakfast, and our first item of preparation for 
the day’s work was to fortify ourselves inter- 
nally with a heterogeneous three-meals-in-one, 
which opened with coffee and cucumbers, and 
ended with blackberries, cream-cake, and cus- 


asennad 


tard-pie. Howe next threw open a wardrobe 
containing jackets and trowsers of coarse sack- 
ing, made so as to button close to the person. 
They had already seen much underground 
service, and were thickly plastered with Sty- 
gian mud. We now began to catch the spirit 
of our adventure, and, throwing aside our 
broadcloth and linen, we plunged into the 
overhauls. A cheap leathern skull-cap finish- 
ed the uniform, and but for a sprinkling of 
spectacles and pallor, we might have been 
easily mistaken for a platoon of jolly hod-car- 
riers. It was a matter of lament that we 
could not have then stood for a daguerreotype, 
and thus furnished a new study on the “ Phi- 
losophy of Clothes.” 

We were ready now to move, and each 
armed himself with a tin lamp of the petticoat 
| species, and half a dozen Lucifers, which he 
|was cautioned to keep dry. The mouth of 
the grotto is not over fifly paces from the 


|house. Eight years ago, when it was first 


| discovered, the opening was so small that vis- | 


Our visit to the cave was under circum. 
stances less propitious. A heavy rain had 
fallen the night before, and a second shower 
commenced at the time of our entrance, which 
continued from two to three hours. It was 
remarked by Howe that the cave stream was 
unusually high. In several places it had 
already overflowed the path. Especially was 
this observable in a narrow passage called the 
Harlem Tunnel, about a mile from the en- 
trance. Yet this caused no uneasiness in any 
one of our party, and if our guide was disturb- 
ed, he kept his alarm to himself. Most likely 
he felt no alarm; for the moment we parted 
from the daylight, he appeared a new and 
different creature. Out of his cave he was 
awkward and uneasy, like a sailor on pave- 
ments; but no sooner were its rocky walls 
about him than he straightened into a com- 
manding presence, and gave us full assurance 
that he was at home. ‘The sound of the un- 
| seen cataract came to his ears like that of the 
trumpet to the war-steed. With light limbs 


|iters were forced to forego the use of their|and unhesitating step, he led the way to the 
| legs, and for a considerable distance to imitate | 


| remote regions of this inner world. 
the locomotion of Eve’s seducer. Since then,} A mile or so beyond the Tunnel brought us 


the entrance has been so enlarged by blasting to a spot where the loose rocks have dammed 
‘and removing the black limestone, that one|the stream, und formed a deep, long pond, 


walks in erect. The first feeling is that of 
‘exhilaration. It is like entering a new world 
without undergoing the pangs of death. A 
cool and delicious oxygen is welcomed to the 
‘lungs. The sound of a distant water-fall is 
| elaborated into exquisite music by the echoing 
arches. As you push forward, the light of 
your lamp seems to be thrown back upon you 
by a wall of impenetrable blackness. With 
the solid rock on either side of you, above and 
beneath, your desire to know what lies in front 
soon rises to a delightful eagerness for disco- 
very that would neither stop to see nor fancy 
a danger. ‘The general features of the cave 
are soon understood. By some convulsion of 
nature, which happened far back in the waste 
of unhistoried centuries, the rocky hills drain- 





| which has been appropriately named the Sty- 


igian Lake. Our guide now put on a new 
| character. * Portitor ille, Charon.” Seizing 
his ferry-pole, he sprang into a low, long, 
slimy boat, and beckoned us to follow. We 
'could now help ourselves to a reason why his 
chin was so badly neglected; why his eyes 
| glared so strangely in the dismal lamp-light ; 
| why his back was so partial to a sordid gar- 
|ment. It was that he might personate the 
'Stygian ferryman, so as to fill out the descrip- 
tion of Virgil : 
Stant lumina flamma; 


Sordidus ex humeris nodo dependet amictus. 


| The craft parted from its moorings with six 
hearty, flesh-eating ghosts for passengers. 


ed by the Cobleskill were rended and fissured| Six | say, for already two of our number, 


in many places. One of these fissures now 
forms what is called Howe’s Cave. A stream 
of water, often swollen to a torrent, has been 
rushing through its entire length for uncounted 
ages, wearing it deeper and broader ; while the 
lime-water, dropping through its broken roof, 
has displayed an amazing ingenuity and pa- 
tience in the slow work of forming stalactites 
and stalagmites. In dry seasons, the first 
three miles of the cavern are traversed with 
comparative ease. A foot-path has been made 
alongside the stream, which is crossed, when 
necessary, on plank-bridges, or by leaping. 
Even ladies not unfrequently leave their auto- 
graphs eight miles from the entrance, without 
meeting with alarm or over-fatigue. 


having either sated their curiosity or exhaust- 
ed their courage, had slily slipped away and 
returned. We stood erect in the boat, as it 
moved over the sluggish waters. Our Charon 
soon lighted a flambeau, and, holding it aloft, 
disclosed a rapid succession of sights which at 
once amazed and delighted. The cavern was 
here spanned with roof-work of every con- 
ceivable pattern, and the whole was studded 
with countless stalactites, each differing {rom 
another in size or form: 


From its curved roof the mountain’s frozen tears, 
Like snow, or silver, or long diamond spires, 
Hang downward, raining forth a doubtful light. 


Now we pass beneath a flat ceiling, so low 
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that we could grasp the pendent limicles with | taken when perfectly dry to the cutting depart- 


the hand. Now there opened in the roof so 
high an arch that the flame of a torch vainly 
strove to reach its key-stone. Here the limi- 
cles were round and ribbed, like the rattle- 
snake’s tail ; there they had shaped themselves 
into graceful festoons, mocking the upholster- 
er’s skill. Even animate creatures were imi- 
tated with startling accuracy. Infant croco- 
diles were weeping calcareous tears, and mute 
birds were roosting on the branches of trees 
that grew downward, like shadows thrown 
from the steep bank of a river. On this side 
stood Lot’s wile, petrified in the act of taking 
the prohibited retrospect. Yonder, the Phry- 
gian Niobe, ** whom, like clasping ivy, a stony 
shroud overgrew, moistened the rocks with 
her ceaseless weeping.” 

The Stygian Lake may be half a mile in 
length, and is soon crossed. Beyond it 
stretches an immense chamber, called Musical 
Hall. Its roof is vaulted and groined, like 
that of a cathedral. Yet no cathedral was 
ever constructed with the power of playing 
such fantastic tricks with sound, Our Pro- 
tean guide here became ambitious, and, like 
Salmoneus of old, undertook to rival the 
thunders of Jupiter. His firmament was com- 
paratively narrow, and the fulminating ma- 
chinery somewhat primitive, but there was 
nothing contemptible in the reports of his 
thunderbolts. A heavy plank he raised on 
end, and, throwing his weight upon it, brought 
it in sudden contact with the rocky floor. The 
nearest arches at once canght up the sound, 
split it into ten thousand fragments, multiplied 
them into each other until they became a deaf- 
ening peal, cuffed them this way and then the 
other way, until they deepened into the angry 
bellow of an earthquake, and sent them through 
the long-drawn aisles of immense apartments, 
until every rock in those miles of cavern was 
gifted with a voice of thunder, We stood still 
with astonishment. We had not a syllable to 
utter ; our small voices were quenched within 
us by the oceans of thunder that submerged 
us. 

A second experiment in acoustics was not 
less brilliant. Howe had brought a mysteri- 
ous box under his arm, shaped like a baby’s 
coffin, from which he now took out a violin, 
and, resigning the insignia of Jove, he stepped 
abruptly into the character of Ole Bull. Howe, 
the thunderer, had petrified us into speechless- 
ness, converted us into momentary fossils :— 
but Howe, the fiddler, reéxecuted the old 
Orphean feat, and made the human rocks caper 
about him, in wild excitement. 


(Conclusion next week.) 


en 


MANUFACTURE OF COMBS. 


(Concluded from page 60.) 


From this they are distributed to the differ- 
ent processes in order—the first of which is 
cutting the teeth. Certain classes of horn- 
plates, however, are subjected to a further 
process of planing on the surface preliminary 
to this operation ; but in all plates which have 
been hot-pressed, and are intended to be slain- 
ed, this is unnecessary, and therefore they are 


‘gether a curious effect. 








ment. On entering this department the visiter 
is sometimes bewildered. ‘The incessant and 


|peculiar clatter of the machinery, the heat of 


the place, and apparent confusion, produce to- 
A little observation, 
however, shows that we have arrived at the 
basis of all the modern improvements in comb- 
making. On benches around the apartment, 
in close proximity to each other, were twenty- 
four ** twinning machines,” the invention, with 
its subsequent improvements, to which we have 
referred. Each of these is worked by a man, 
with an attendant, who keeps up a supply of 
hot plates from the fires arranged for that pur- 
pose in the centre of the room. It is impossi- 
ble, without diagrams, to explain the principles 
and construction of this apparatus ; but there 
can be no mistaking its effect. A plate of 
horn, after being heated, is placed on a small 
carriage within the cast-iron frame of the ma- 
chine, which travels by means of a particular 
arrangement of gearing on parallel slides. 
Immediately over this are two angular-shaped 
chisel-like cutters, which, on the application 
of motive-power, descend on the horn with an 
alternating motion, and an inconceivable de- 
gree of rapidity and force. Before we could 
well see, far less understand, the rationale of 
the process, we were shown the horn cut in 
two pieces—one-half literally taken out of the 
other, and each presenting the well-defined 
outline of a comb. In this cutting department 
resides the perfection of that beautiful mechan- 
ism that revolutionized the trade and reduced 
it to mathematical precision. ‘To appreciate 
this we have only to look at the increase it 
has effected in the production. A comb-maker 
of the old school could not perhups, with all 
his skill, cut more than eighty or a hundred 
combs per day ; while with this machinery a 
man and boy will cut upwards of two thou- 
sand of the same kind, and with a consump- 
tion of only half the material. The finer 
dressing-combs, and all small tooth-combs, are 


| still cut by circular saws in the next depart- 


ment. Here, however, a moderately curious 
visiter will not linger. A dense atmosphere 
of horn-dust fills the large apartment, and 
gives to everything within its influence the 
white appearance that distinguishes a flour- 
mill; to which, indeed, at first sight, it bears 
a striking resemblance. From the notes we 
took, we learn that here there are wheels on 
the fine self-acting machinery, in connection 
with the cutting and pointing of combs, that 
revolve 5000 times in a minute, and saws so 
delicately fine as to cut forty teeth within the 
space of an inch. 

We inquired as to the effect on the opera- 
tives of this animalized atmosphere, and were 
informed that it was not known to be injurious. 
On the contrary, it was stated as a singular 
fact, in connection with the late visitation of 
cholera in Aberdeen, that not a single comb- 
maker had been affected by the disease, at 
least fatally ; whence it may be inferred, al- 
though we do not pretend to assign the reason, 
that the fabrication of horn must be attended 
with considerable anti-miasmatic effects, At 
all events, it is certain that horn-dust cannot 
exercise that injurious action on the air-pas- 





sages and the lungs which is experienced in 
many trades, such as that of the steel-grinders 
of Sheffield. 

Passing over one or two intermediate stages 
after the combs are thus cut and twined— 
such as “thinning on the outer edge,” by 
means of grindstones, and “pointing,” by 
means of peculiarly-shaped bevel-saws—we 
arrive at the next department, where the fin. 
ishing is given by the hand. Here we meet 
with artificers who, with a pertinacious rever- 
ence for ancient usages, preserve among them- 
selves the appellation of comb makers par ez. 
cellence, forgetting that the very boys and 
girls in their respective departments play as 
important a part in the aggregate production. 
And yet, in their province, they are deserving 
of commendation. The specimens of elabo- 
rate and skilful decoration displayed here, es- 
pecially on ladies’ braid-combs, were admira- 
ble ; and one pattern was shown us wherein 
there was a species of chain, formed of beau- 
tifully stained horn, woven with the head of 
the comb, which, although we examined it 
minutely, and knew there must have been a 
joint in each alternate link, we nevertheless 
failed to discover. It is in this department 
that the teeth are smoothed and rounded—an 
operation technically termed “ grailling”’— 
which is effected by different sorts of cutting 
rasps. So far as the making or formation is 
concerned, the combs are now finished. 

At the opposite side of the buildings we were 
taken to the department where the staining is 
carried on, This will be better understood if 
described as the imitation on the various 
classes of combs of the natural diversity of 
tint in tortoise-shell, The horn, whether in 
plates, as in the side-combs, or after being 
* twinned,” as in dressing-combs, is immersed 
in diluted nitric acid, which, with its charac. 
teristic action on all organized tissues, creates 
a deep and permanent yellow stain. ‘This re- 
sembles the ground colour of tortoise-shell ; 
and to produce the variegation, the horns are 
then treated with a particular composition of 
red oxide of lead, with certain alkaline com- 
pounds, which has the effect of neutralizing 
the action of the acid, and imprinting a stain 
of a deep orange colour. After being care- 
fully washed, dried, and polished, the surface 


_of the combs presents the beautiful and natural 


appearance desired. Indeed the imitation is 
so perfect in the best classes of stained combs, 
that a practised observer can only detect it. 
We were shown, for example, two specimens 
of braid-combs, one of real tortoise-shell, and 
another of stained horn; and.so much alike 
were they in colour and configuration, that we 
could not tell which was which, and yet the 
one comb was worth about ten times as much 
as the other. This operation of staining, 
which is somewhat artistic, is performed by 
women. 

There are still some minor departments, 
which we need not describe in detail. “ Buff- 
ing” consists in smoothing the rough surfaces 
of the horn by means of wheels covered with 
walrus skin. Side-combs and braids are bent 
to their peculiar curve, by being first heated, 
and then fastened to wooden blocks—an ope- 
ration that lasts only a few minutes. Pucket- 
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conte have of course a different and peculiar ber employed in the comb-trade in all Scotland | from S. to N. W., driving before ita cloud, 


treatment in some stages, such as the forma- 
tion of the joint, and ‘the putting together of 
the handles. And there is a department ex- 
clusively devoted to the fabrication of horn- 
spoons, which becomes chiefly remarkable 
from the circumstance of there being no mod- 
ern application of machinery to the manufac- 
ture. The last process, however, to which all 
combs are subjected, is that of polishing, which 
is effected by wheels, covered with leather of 
different degrees of softness. After this they 
are despatched to the warehouse, to be assort- 
ed the last time—the side-combs being stitched 
to cards, or packed in fancy boxes, which 
affords constant work to about twenty women. 

We were finally shown the patterns of the 
different kinds of combs, many of them ex- 
ceedingly beautiful ; but we can only notice 
them in regard tonumber. Of dressing-combs 
(counting the different sizes of all the patterns), 
there were 605; ladies’ braid-combs, 612; 
ladies’ side-combs, 525; pocket, small tooth 
horse combs, and sundry articles, 186; in all, 
1928 different varieties. 

The aggregate number produced of all these 
different sorts averages upwards of 1200 gross 
weekly, or about 9,000,000 annually. The 
annual consumption of ox-horns is about 730,- 
000, being considerably more than half the im- 
ports of 1850 ; the consumption of hoofs amounts 
to 4,000,000; the consumption of totoise- 
shell and buffalo. horn, although not so large, 
is correspondingly valuable ; ‘even the waste, 
composed of horn- shavings and parings of 
hoof, which, from its nitrogenized composition, 
becomes valuable in the manufacture of prus- 
siate of potash, amounts to 350 tons in the 
year ; the broken combs in the various stages 
of manufacture average 50 or 60 gross in a 
week ; and as the crowning illustration of the 
enormous extent of these comb-works, the 
very paper for packing costs £600 a year. 

There are so many beautiful instances of 
the division of labour that the task of selecting 
is noteasy. But let us take the cheapest arti- 
cle in the trade ; namely, the side-combs, sold 
retail at 1d. per pair: in its progress from the 
hoof to the comb—finished, carded, and label- 
led “ German shell”—it undergoes eleven dis- 
tinct operations. This comb, which 20 years 
ago was sold to the trade at 3s. 6d. per dozen, 
can now be purchased in the same way for 
two shillings and sixpence per gross! thus 
effectingia reduction in price of about 1600 
per cent. 
labour, we give the following comparative 
estimate of the produce of the three mate- 
rials :— 


1 cwt. shell, val. oe produ. combs, val. 2751., ine. 37} pr. ct. 
1 ton horns, “ 150 168 « 
1 ton hoofs, “ 12 2 « ° “« 3% 200 és 


Regarded in this aspect, in the relation of la- 
bour to material, we find that hoofs—intrinsi- 
cally the least valuable of the materials— 
become with the application of labour, the 
most valuable—that is, proportionably : and 
the converse is true in the case of tortoise- 
shell. 

At the time of our visit there were employ- 
ed 456 men and boys, and 164 women—in 
all, 620 persons—exactly four times the num- 







Review of the Weather for Tenth Month, 1851, 


us ; a number of heavy frosts have occurred, | 13th, very damp. 
and some ice has been formed, yet the mean|day. About 8 Pp, m., it commenced raining 
temperature of the month just ended, was not | gently from S. E., and continued till about 





die autumn month. 
‘Indian summer” has yet presented. 
of the trees have cast their leaves, and all have | morning of the 26th. 











several showers towards the latter part of the 
month, which had the effect to germinate, and 
bring forward the newly-sown wheat, and to 
cause the grass-roots, (which were before ap- 
parently dead,) to give evidence of life again. 


»|nearly clear day, the wind suddenly veered | 


As an illustration of the value of 


when the house commenced business. 


——<—S 


which (while at a distance) had every appear- 
‘ance of drenching the parched earth with a 
For “The Friend.” | heavy rain, but gave us only a sprinkle, In 
|some parts of Chester county quite a heavy 
| rain fell, and in the neighbourhood of Phila- 
Some snow has fallen a little way north of | |delphia, considerable hail. From the 10th to 


18th. A cool, disagreeable 


much, if any, below the average for the mid-| noon on the 19th; 1.1 inches fell, being the 
But little appearance of | greatest amount at any one time, for more 

Many | than four months. A fine shower fell on the 
Rained pretty constant- 
ily during the forenoon of the 30th, but cleared 
off very “mild and pleasant towards evening. 

The range of the thermometer for the 
month, was from 76 on the 11th, to 30 on 
the 28th, or 46°. The mean temperature was 
544°. The amount of rain was 1.845 inches. 
That for Tenth month last year, was 0.63 
inches. 

West-town B.S., Eleventh mo. 4th, 1851. 


faded. 
The surface of the earth was moistened by | 


About 2 p. m., on the 3rd, after a mild and 























ee see ee 
TEMPERA- | © 
TURE. a2 | | 
| | is (38 
= 2222 Direction and | Circumstances of the weather for 
3 «= tog force of wind. | Tenth month, 1851. 
& Sas 9 
si¢|. ses. 
els | s Se fs a 
e|s\« So 85n 
Alaliae = -€ E ce| 
1 | 44 | 62 | 53 | 29.81) N. W. 1 | Clear. 
2/35 | 64 | 494 29.85) N. W. 1 Do. 
3 | 50 | 67 | 584 29.45| S.to N. W 3 | Some clouds—a sprinkle P. m. 
4 | 53 | 64 | 584) 29.48| N. W. 2 | Clear, 
5 | 46 | 62 | 54 | 29.75) N. W. 2) Do. some clouds. 
6 | 47 | 63 | 55 | 29.89] N. W. 1 | Cloudy—clear. 
7 | 44 | 68 | 56 | 29.90| N. W.toS. E. 1 | Clear. 
8 | 40 | 70 | 57 | 30.00) W.toN. W. 1] Do. 
9 | 44 | 72 | 58 | 30.00| N. W. 1| Do. 
10 | 54 | 76 | 653 N. W. 1 | Foggy—clear. 
11 | 58 | 76 | 67 | N. N. E. 1 | Misting. 
12 | 62 | 74 | 68 N. E. 1 | Damp and cloudy. 
13 | 68 | 70 | 69 N. E. to N. W. 1 | Dense fog—clear. 
14 | 40 | 60 | 50 N. W. 1 | Clear, 
15 | 46 | 60 | 53 N. W. 3 Do. 
16 | 40 | 54 | 47 | W.toS.W. 1 Do. 
17 | 38 | 60 | 49 | S. W. 1 | Do. 
18 | 46 | 58 | 52 | N. W. to S. E. 2 | Cloudy—rain 8 r. ms. 
19 | 54 | 62 | 58 | N. W.toS, W.1 | Rain—cloudy. 
20 | 42 | 64 | 53 | N. W. 2 | Clear. 
21 | 50 | 66 | 58 | N. W.toS.W.3 | Do. shower in evening. 
22 | 50 | 62 | 56 | N. W. 2 | Cloudy—clear. 
93 | 40 | 60 | 50 | N.W. 3 | Clear. 
24 | 32 | 58 | 45 | N. W. 3| Do. some ice. 
25 | 38 | 60 | 49 N. W.toS.W.2 | Do. cloudy. 
26 | 46 | 44 | 42 Ss. W. 1 | Rain do. 
27 | 32 | 40 | 36 | N.W. 3 | Cold and blustry—a little snow. 
98 | 30 | 52 | 41 | N. W. to S.E. 2 | Clear—cloudy. 
29 | 44 | 62 | 53 | S. W. 3 | Cloudy. 
30 | 62 | 66 | 64) S. E. to N. W. 2 | Rain—clear. 
31 | 48 | 64 | 56 | N. W. 1 | Clear and pleasant. 











Obedience the Great Test of Piety.—The 
Bible assigns particular importance to the test 
of religious character which is furnished in| Do you ask, How shall we know that we pos- 
obedience. God knows the blindness of the|sess a saving knowledge of him? ‘“ Hereby 
human heart, and the strong exposure of men | do we know that we love him, if we keep his 
to self-deception. He has therefore provided| commandments.” Would we know the evi- 
that the reality of those dispositions we profess | dence of hostility to Christ?‘ He that loveth 
to cherish towards him, shall be evinced by|me not, keepeth not my sayings.” Would 
corresponding conduct. Do you inquire, who| you know who are they that are deceived or 
are the friends of Christ? He himself replies,|deceivers? ‘* He that saith he knoweth him, 
“Ye are my friends if ye do whatsoever || and keepeth not his commandment, is a liar, 
command you.” Do you ask, Who are those|and the truth is not in him.” Would we 


that love the Redeemer? His answer is, ** He 
that loveth me, keepeth my commandments.” 
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trace out the line of demarcation between saints 
and sinners? “In this the children of God 
are manifest, and the children of the devil— 
he that doeth not righteousness, is not of 
God.” Would we know what will be the 
grand and universal rule of trial at the final 
day? ‘ Without respect of persons, the Fa- 
ther will judge every man according to his 
works.” From beginning to end—from first 
to last, the great test of character is, * By 
their fruits shall ye know them.”—Ohio Ob- 
server. 


Selected. 


VARIETY IN DIVINE VISITATIONS. 


To some hath God his word addressed 
Mid symbols of His ire, 
And made His presence manifest 
In whirlwind, storm, and fire ; 
Tracing with burning lines of flame, 
On trembling hearts His holy name. 


By some the awful tones are heard, 
In bowers where roses blow, 

And where the heart’s sweet thoughts are stirr’d 
With music’s magic flow ; 

Young bosoms there in joy’s full hour 

Have turned to God, and owned his power. 


To some the solemn voice has spoken 
In life’s serene retreat, 

Where, on the still heart sounds have broken, 
As from the mercy-seat, 

Swelling in mild soit harmonies, 

Which float on evening’s tranquil breeze. 


But chiefest when the heart is crushed 
By sin or sorrow’s power ; 

And each sweet voice of comfort hush’d, 
Which soothed an happier hour : 

Oh ! chiefest to the sufferer’s ear, 

That small still voice is ever near. 


For human tears, like spring's soft shower, 
To wounded hearts are given, 
To quicken with their balmy power 
The bleased seeds of heaven ; 
And flowers of bright immortal bloom 
Burst from the darkness of the tomb. . 
H. R. 


———— 


For‘*‘ The Friend."’ 
MARRIAGE, 


*‘ Marriage is honourable,” and is desirable, 
where those of one mind and one heart, are 
united together by the Spirit of Truth, for the 


we should not be unequally yoked together 
with unbelievers, lest the crown of our profes- 
sion be taken from us; and instead of being 


united in, and to Him, who is the Beloved of 


souls, our hearts and affections become es- 
tranged not only from Him, but from one 
another. Although perfection is not to be 
expected or found in anything short of a total 
change of heart and affections, consistency 
should be looked for as the foundation of sub- 
stantial enjoyment; for without the harmony 
which is to be known herein, there will be 
found but little or no security for the happiness 
which it is the true object of the marriage 
connexion to promote; and even with all the 
effort of which we may be capable, the truth 
of the following lines may be verified in our 
experience : 


“ The kindest and the happiest pair, 
May find occasion to forbear, 
And something every day they live 
To pity, and perhaps forgive.” 


The romantic idea which is often formed, 


ness of the testimony of Truth in their own 
hearts, against all that tends to estrange them 
from their love to Him, by an indulgence in 
those vanities which stand in the way of their 
experiencing the everlasting mercy of God to 
their souls. 

The customs of the world which are steadi- 
ly making their way amongst us as a religious 
Society, are robbing us of our testimonies to 
the simplicity of the Truth by which we pro- 
fess to be led, and are leading us away little 
by little, from that purity and holiness of life 
and conversation, for which our worthy fore. 
fathers were so justly remarked; and it is 
doubtless from this conformity to the world 
that there are so many of those in profession 
with us, who are willing to sacrifice their right 
of membership, by connecting themselves in 
marriage with those of other religious profes- 
sions. By a continued indulgence in the man- 
ners and customs of those around them, the 
feelings and views of our members assimilate 
with theirs, till the objection which a faithful 
maintenance of our religious testimonies would 





(especially by the young and inexperienced,)| beget and preserve, against an outgoing in 


of a degree and continuance of uninterrupted 
enjoyment in the married connexion, which it 


° . . 
|marriage, is lost sight of, and the step that 


deprives so many of their right of membership 


is impossible to realize in this imperfect state | j, taken; so that both parents and children 
of being, is very prejudicial to that true happi-| have need to look well how they indulge in 


ness which is to be found in a rightly ordered 
marriage, where expectation has not been 
raised beyond the possibility of its being ful- 
filled. In the following verses, there is con- 
tained wholesome admonition, and the breath- 
ing of heavenly desire. 


“ Not for the summer-hour alone, 

When skies resplendent shine, 

And youth and pleasure fill the throne, 
Our hearts and hands we join; 

But for those stern and wintry days 
Of peril, pain, and fear, 

When Heaven's wise discipline doth make 
This earthly journey drear. 


Not for this space of life alone, 
Which as a blast doth fly, 

And like the transient flower of grass 
Just blossom, droop, and die ; 

But for a being without end, 
This vow of love we take: 

Grant us, oh God! one home at last, 
For our Redeemer’s sake.” 


the pride and vanity of fashionable life ; for it 
is these that are robbing us of our crown, and 
preventing a succession of noble standard and 
burden bearers, whose light would so shine 
before men, that others seeing their good works 
would be led to glorify our Father in heaven. 

The principles which we profess, would, if 
adhered to, lead us away from all the subtle 
reasonings of the enemy of our souls, into that 
quiet and humble state of mind wherein the 
lestimony of * the still small voice” against a 
violation of the doctrines and testimonies of 
Truth, would be heard and distinguished from 
the voice of the stranger, by which not only 
the young, but some who should be as shep- 
herds and watchmen over the flock, are mis- 
led, some into one error, and some into an- 
other, as the fruit of men and self-pleasing, so 
that instead of being wedded unto Christ by 
the discipline of the cross, there is a danger of 
bowing the knee unto Baal, and kissing his 


That marriage is a divine ordinance, we image. 


purpose of a reciprocation of those relative| cannot doubt ; for in the beginning it was de- 
duties which tend to the mutual strengthening | clared, that “it is not good for man to be 
of one another’s hands to do, or one another’s | alone,” and therefore an help meet was created 
hearts to suffer, all that may be required or| for him; but how few, it is to be feared, are 
dispensed for the purification of the soul, after | enabled and disposed to look upon this weighty 
which we profess to be seeking. 


a 
Richard Shackleton’s Letters. 
TO HIS SON. 
Dublin, Ist of Eleventh mo., 1781. 


Where this | matter in its true light, and to proceed therein} Dear Abraham,— 





is the object of such a holy alliance, the hap- | with a feeling of the great responsibility which 


piness of those who may have joined therein, 





We got well and in good time hither. I 
is attached thereto. There is too great a de-| hope this will find you also in good plight. 


is secure ; but when on the contrary, there is| sire to conform to those customs of the world| Storms and cross winds will sometimes dis- 


a want of a oneness of view and interest in 
those things wherein there should be singleness 
of eye and a united concern, then is the door 
opened for the entrance of the enemy of souls, 
by whom our first parents were beguiled from 
that state of innocency and enjoyment in 
which they were created, by whose transgres- 
sion sin enteied into the world, and death by 
sin. 

Now, though the unbelieving husband may 
be sanctified by the believing wife, and the 
unbelieving wife by the believing husband, yet 


which tend to dim the sight, and dissipate the | compose us on the sea; and there is also a 
feeling of the seriousness of so responsible an|a danger from the becalmed, indifferent state 
undertaking, as that of joining hands and|of mind. ‘To have One at the helm, that can 
hearts together for the wearisome journey of} not only steer the vessel safe, but command 
this troublesome life. If not only the end of|the winds and waves, is a great acquisition. 
our creation, but the object of the marriage| We should, with the eye of prudence, keep a 
connexion were kept more constantly in view, | sharp lookout, that no hidden rocks or shelves 
with a desire that the will of a kind and bene-| be in the way; but our dependence must be 
ficent Creator might be done in us as it is in| on the Pilot, and to Him we must submit the 
heaven, there would be less of a willingness on| guidance, or we shall not be safe. For my 
the part of those who are, or who are to be,| part, I have been much tossed and agitated of 
united in this holy bond, to lessen the clear-|late, on various accounts. The hemisphere 
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looks cloudy, and neither sun, moon, nor stars | With all thy low eee, and thy complaining the saints, in three ways, viz.—to loosen our 


appear. 


But | strive to get right onward. | language, and the peculiarities of thy trials and estimation of the doctrine of the light of 


You my beloved children, are a great comfort | provings, thou art a favoured man, and if it be Christ ; to set the Scriptures above the Spirit 


to me, and as you do well, you will contribute 
much to my happiness. Your task allotted in 
life is arduous and complex; you will very 
much want, (and | hope you are truly sensi- 
ble that you want,) Divine Wisdom for your 
guide, Divine Providence for your Protector, 
and Divine Power to mediate for you. From 
a sense of our own insufficiency arises a cry 
for help, and in proportion to our sensibility 
and distress, that cry penetrates the holy ear 
with effectual importunity. The full, the self- 
sufficient, as they ask not, so they receive not ; 
as they do not feel themselves poor, they nei- 
ther labour nor beg. The Lord’s poor are 
fed at his gate, but the rich and the full are 
sent empty away. 

I very freely and readily accept of our 
Lydia’s apology for not writing to me. I 
know the source of her backwardness, and it 
is among the many things which rivet my af- 
fection to her. She is herself an epistle writ- 
ten in my heart, which I often read with 
delight. 

R. 8S. 


To James ABELL, 


(Without date.) 

My dear James,—However weak, and light, 
and fallible we may be, yet I think it a favour 
that we seem to be preserved from prejudice 
and partiality, and that love and tenderness 
prevail as becomes brethren. My poor spirit 
was much low, down in the deeps, in the meet- 
ings of worship, and I think our select meet- 
ings were not barren of edification, but to me, 
our meetings of discipline felt flat. I wanta 
current of life to bear our discipline along, 
then we should feel as joints and sinews to 
one another, then we should be united as fel- 
low labourers, a bundle of love, and these 
seasons would be seasons of Divine refresh- 
ment, and renewal of strength. But we are 
too outward, too superficial in the general ; 
there is not a keeping enough in these meet- 
ings to an inward attention, and some (it is to 
be feared) handle some part of the discipline 
with unwashen hands. 

The world seems at times a great vacuum. 
Ye that keep a spiritual diary, when ye turn 
back the leaves of your lives, does not the 
state of the account frighten you? Perhaps 
that practice is an incentive to care and dili- 
gence : as a man who keeps an account of his 
daily expenses, is apt thereby to learn to prac- 
tice frugality and economy. 


R. 8. 


TO THE SAME. 
Ballitore, 18th of Twelfth month, 1781. 


My dear James,—I received thy letter in 
course, and am well pleased that thou art 
yoked in service. | know it is humiliating to 
be the object of scorn and censure, but the 
disciple is not above his Master, nor the ser- 
vant above his Lord. I believe it is right that 
this thing should befall thee, that thou might 
become more vile and base in thy own sight. 



























Watch and be sober. Do not 
be carried away out of thy own sphere, by the) 
vortex of another. Do not allow thyself lib- 


to thy own exercise, wear thy own concern, 
till the right time for casting it off. If thou | 
hast a little burden of a word to drop in the 
simplicity, look not at the bulk of it, but at its 
weight ; drop it where thou thinks it best so to 
do, and then bound any reflections of thy own) 
about it. If thou hast done well, thou wilt be 
accepted, and feel the acceptance ; if otherwise, | 
the rod and reproof in thy own bosom will 
give wisdom against another time, and thou} 
wilt not be as achild left to himself, which 


able to us; I doubt not but Edith will fare 
much the better for having none but striplings 
along with her. The supply of lesser streams 
being cut off, will be likely to attract her with 


stronger necessity to the Spring, and to fix her| 
There has been too much | 
of a crying out, help, help, among the labour-| 


dwelling beside it. 


ers, one to another, instead of waiting in a 


sense of their own helplessness for the help of | 
the Lord Almighty ; and he who is jealous of | 


bringeth his mother (the church) to shame.) 
The account of your progress is very agree-| 





not thy own fault, | believe thou wilt be more by which they were given forth ; and to lower 
and more so. 


the standard of perfection.” Many Friends 
in this country have felt this to be the case, 
even with some influential persons, and others 


erty according to the liberty of another. Keep| amongst us. 


The fundamental doctrine of the light of 
Christ, with which he enlightens every man 
that cometh into the world, and by which man 
is brought to see his fallen condition, is not held 
forth by some and practically regarded by many 
as it was by our early Friends. Much is said 
and done, and very properly, to promote the 
reading and knowledge of the Holy Scriptures ; 
but where it is unaccompanied with the faith that 
we must come to live under the government 
of the Holy Spirit, by which alone any can be 
made men of God, and be in a state rightly to 
profit by the Scriptures, there is a gradual slid- 
ing into the belief that the study of the Scrip- 
tures is almost the one thing needful, by which 
we can come to the knowledge of God. By 
/some the Scriptures seem to be made the foun- 
tain, and the Spirit, limited to the mere appli- 
cation of the truths contained in them, as 
though the Spirit did not in this day immedi- 
ately open to the soul the will of God, and 
convey Divine life and power to it, independent 
of the Scriptures, as well as by the use of the 





his own honour, and sees the secret movements 
of the heart, has not blest in so full a manner, | 
nor added so great a degree of his own 
strength, as would have been the case, if the! 


servant had entirely looked and turned to him| 


alone. 


R. S. 


For *“* The Friend.” 
Scattering Effect of the Spirit of Error. 


The oneness of feeling and sentiment among | 
faithful Friends, respecting the lapse from ori- 
ginal Quakerism, is strikingly manifest in the 


in “ The Friend” of last week. 
the language which has often been uttered in 
this land. Those who give support to the 
attempted innovations, seem to be unwilling to 
admit there is any difference of doctrine, and 


the ancient principles of the Society. Why 
then do they not openly avow their approba- 
tion of the testimony, which has been given 


erroneous opinions set afloat in England, and 


keep alive the sensation of distance, and the 


his devoted children ? 
Edward Alexander observes: “It has ap- 


and to overthrow the faith once delivered to 


piece written by Edward Alexander, inserted | 
He speaks) 


assert that they hold no sentiments adverse to 


forth by two Yearly Meetings, against the 
thence in this country? What is there to 


want of cordial fellowship among Friends? 
If we all have the same object, and the same 
principles to maintain, what necessity is there 
for the coldness, and the shyness, and the loss/ religion. 
of confidence, that keep us from heartily join- 
ing in the work of the Lord, and in encourag- 
ing and strengthening one another in that por- 
tion of the work, which he assigns to each of|those who love this easy religion, which does 


peared to me that the enemy of the Church of 
Christ is endeavouring to scatter the sheep, 


unchangeable truths contained in them,—or 
\that man by studying and applying those truths 
himself, could attain to the saving knowledge 
‘of God and of his Son Jesus Christ. 

Where there is a dereliction of the immedi- 
ate guidance of the Holy Spirit, that it is to 
be known by all true believers at this day as 
it was in the primitive apostolic church, though 
it may not be to the same degree, we shall 
find that such not having the true faith, which 
is the saints’ victory now as ever, will show 
the consequence of forsaking it, in not main- 
taining fully the testimonies of Truth in life 
‘and conversation, and then they will plead the 
impossibility of being made free from sin in 
this life, just as the professors did in George 
Fox’s time, against whom he declared. And 
on a close investigation it will be seen, that the 
love of ease, or of the friendships and applause 
of the world, lies at the bottom of the degene- 
racy which has so lamentably overspread 
numbers under our name. If they show a re- 
spect for religion, they want that description 
which imposes few or no crosses and restraints 
—that they may be called by the name of 
Christ to take away their reproach, and yet 
that their profession of his name may not in- 
terfere with their friendships with worldly 
Christians, or bring them under any embar- 
rassments in differing from those around them, 
out of regard to scruples imposed by their 
Under such desires, the way has 
been open to receive doctrines which the car- 
nal mind can own and espouse; and as there 
‘is placed an enmity between the two seeds, 


not crucify the carnal mind, will be opposed 
to the true cross-bearing followers of a suffer- 
ing Lord, and the religion of the narrow way. 
Thus the unity is broken; and we cannot ex- 
pect it to be renewed, until there is a forsaking 
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the love of the world, and returning to the| unusual interest occurred until when passing 
sanctifying religion of a lowly Saviour, in-|Cape Horn, one of the men, named Jackson 
wardly revealed to the soul. Did we all mind | Walker, of Newport, N. H., was lost over- 





ship. As soon as the boat returned with the 
oars, sail was set, and the ship proceeded after 





the whale, 





the same thing, walk by the same rule, and 
labour to support the same blessed cause which 
the Lord gathered us out of the different pro- 
fessions, to enlighten and lead us in the sup- 
port of, there would be no division and aliena- 
tion of feeling amongst us. We should love 
as brethren,—jealousies could not exist among 
us,—confidence in each other would be felt 
and cherished, —tenderness for the reputation of 
others would close our ear against evil insinu- 
ations, prejudicial to their religious standing, 
and in the bond and fellowship of the Gospel, 
we should labour harmoniously for the honour 
of Truth, and the salvation of souls. 

Let those who have striven to satisfy them- 
selves, that there has been no doctrinal differ- 
ences among us, seriously look into their own 
hearts, and examine whether they have not been 
drawn to give their strength to published sen- 
timents, and to those who held or supported 
them, which the Society has never owned as 
a body ; let them consider whether the coun- 
tenance they have given to these principles 
and their abettors, has not alienated them 
from brethren conscientiously opposed to these 
innovations, and thereby wounded their own 
peace and comfort, and the peace of the So- 
ciety ; and whether when every one will be 
judged for his deeds, they can hope to be clear 
in what they have contributed, to mar or to 
endanger the existence of a Society, which the 
Lord gathered for his own service and praise. 
The subject is a serious one, and it behoves 
all to stand open to the convictions of the light 
of Christ, that we may be favoured with a true 
sight of our condition, whether we are hum- 
ble, obedient servants of the ever-adorable 
Head of the true Church, doing his will and 
not our own, and being made instrumental in 
his hands in spreading his kingdom, and seek- 
ing to promote the unity of the Spirit through- 
out the Society. 


=— 


From the Panama Herald, Oct. 16. 
Destruction of a Whale-Ship by a Sperm Whale, 


We have just received the following thrill- 
ing account of the destruction of the whale- 
ship Ann Alexander, Captain John S. Deblois, 
of New Bed/ord, by a large sperm whale, from 
the lips of the captain himself, who arrived in 
this city from Paita, on Sunday last, in the 
schooner Providence. A similar circumstance 
has never been known to occur but once in the 
whole history of whale-fishing, and that was 
the destruction of the ship Essex, some twenty 
or twenty-five years ago, and which many of 
our readers fully remember. We proceed to 
the narrative as furnished us by Capt. Deblois, 
and which is fully authenticated by nine of the 
crew, in a protest under the seal of the U.S. 
Consul, Alex. Ruden, Jr., at Paita. 

The ship Ann Alexander, Capt. S. Deblois, 
sailed from New Bedford, Mass., June 1st, 
1850, for a cruise in the South Pacific, for 
sperm whale. Having taken about 500 bar- 
rels of oil on the Atlantic, the ship proceeded 
on her voyage to the Pacific. Nothing of 





board ina storm. Reaching the Pacific, she 
came up the coast and stopped at Valdivia, 
Coast of Chili, for fresh provisions, and on the 
31st of March last she called at Paita, for the 
purpose of shipping a man. ‘The vessel pro- 
ceeded on her voyage to the South Pacific. 
On the 20th of August last, she reached 
what is well known to all whalers as the Off- 
Shore-Ground, in lat. 5 deg. 50 min, South, 
lon. 102 deg. West. In the morning of that 
day, at about 9 o’clock, whales were discover- 
ed in the neighbourhood, and about noon, the 
same day, they succeeded in making fast to 
one. ‘Two boats had gone after the whales— 
the larboard and starboard—the former com- 
manded by the first mate, and the latter by 
Captain Deblois. The whale which they had 
struck, was harpooned by the larboard boat. 
After running some time, the whale turned 
upon the boat, and rushing at it with tremen- 
dous violence, lified open its enormous jaws, 
and taking the boat in, actually crushed it into 
fragments as small as a common-sized chair ! 
Captain Deblois immediately pulled for the 
scene of the disaster with the starboard boat, 
and succeeded, against all expectations, in 


rescuing the whole of the boat—nine in num- 
ber ! 


There were now eighteen men in the star- 
board boat, consisting of the captain, the first 


mate, and the crews of both boats. The 
frightful disaster had been witnessed from the 
ship, and the waist-boat was called into readi- 
ness and sent to their relief. 
from the ship was about six miles. As soon 
as the waist-boat arrived, the crews were di- 
vided, and it was determined to pursue the 
same whale, and make another attack upon 
him. Accordingly they separated, and pro- 
ceeded at some distance from each other, as 
is usual on such occasions, after the whale. 
In a short time they came up to him, and 
prepared to give him battle. ‘The waist-boat, 
commanded by the first mate, was in advance. 
As soon as the whale perceived the demon- 
stration being made upon him, he turned his 
course suddenly, and making a tremendous 
dash at this boat, seized it with his wide-spread 
jaws, and crushed it into atoms, allowing the 
men barely time to escape his vengeance, by 
throwing themselves into the ocean. 

Captain Deblois, again seeing the perilous 
condition of his men, at the risk of meeting the 
same fate, directed his boat to hasten to their 
rescue, and in a short time succeeded in sav- 
ing them all from a death little less horrible 
than that from which they had twice so nar- 
rowly escaped. He then ordered the boat to 
put for the ship as speedily as possible; and 
no sooner had the order been given than they 
discovered the monster of the deep making to- 
ward them with his jaws widely extended. 
Fortunately, the monster came up and passed 
them at a short distance. The boat then 
made her way to the ship, and they all got on 
board in safety, 

After reaching the ship a boat was despatch- 
ed for the oars of the demolished boats, and it 
was determined to pursue the whale with the 


The distance 





In a short time she overtook him, 
and a lance was thrown into his head. The 
ship passed on by him, and immediately after 
they discovered that the whale was making 
for the ship. As he came up near her, they 
hauled to the wind, and suffered the monster 
to pass her. After he had fairly passed, they 
kept off to overtake and attack him again. 
When the ship had reached within about fifty 
rods of him, they discovered that the whale 
had settled down deep below the surface of the 
water, and as it was near sundown, they con- 
cluded to give up the pursuit. 

Capt. Deblois was at this time standing in 
the night heads on the larboard bow, with 
craft in hand, ready to strike the monster a 
deadly blow should he appear, the ship mov- 
ing about five knots; when working on the 
side of the ship, he discovered the whale rush- 
ing towards her at the rate of fifteen knots! 
In an instant the monster struck the ship with 
tremendous violence, shaking her from stem 
to stern! She quivered under the violence of 
the shock, as if she had struck upon a rock! 
Captain Deblois immediately descended into 
the forecastle, and there, to his horror, discov- 
ered that the monster had struck the ship 
about two feet from the keel, abreast the fore- 
mast, knocking a great hole entirely through 
her bottom, through which the water roared 
and rushed impetuously! Springing to the 
deck, he ordered the mate to cut away the 
anchors and get the cables overboard, to keep 
the ship from sinking, as she had a large 
quantity of pig-iron on board. In doing this, 
the mate succeeded in relieving only one an- 
chor and cable clear, the other having been 
fastened around the foremast. The ship was 
then sinking rapidly. The captain went to 
the cabin, where he found three feet of water ; 
he, however, succeeded in procuring a chro- 
nometer, sextant and chart. Reaching the 
decks, he ordered the boats to be cleared 
away, and to get water and provisions, as the 
ship was keeling over. He again descended 
to the cabin, but the water was rushing in so 
rapidly that he could procure nothing. He 
came upon deck, ordered all hands into the 
boats, and was the last himself to leave the 
ship, which he did by throwing himself into 
the sea and swimming to the nearest boat ! 
The ship was on her beam-ends, her topgal- 
lant yards under water. They then pushed 
off some distance from the ship, expecting her 
to sink in a very short time. Upon an exami- 
nation of the stores they had been able to save, 
he discovered that they had only twelve quarts 
of water, and not a mouthful of provisions of 
any kind! The boats contained eleven men 
each, were leaky, and night coming on, they 
were obliged to bail them all night to keep 
them from sinking ! 

Next day, at daylight, they returned to the 
ship, no one daring to venture on board but 
the captain, their intention being to cut away 
the masts, and fearful that the moment that 
the masts were cut away the ship would go 
down. With a single hatchet, the captain 
went on board, cut away the mast, when the 
ship righted. The boats then came up, and 
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the men, by the sole aid of spades, cut away 
the chain cable from around the foremast, 
which got the ship nearly on her keel. The 
men then tied ropes round their bodies, got 
into the sea, and cut a hole through the decks 
to get out provisions. They could procure 
nothing but about five gallons of vinegar and 
twenty pounds of wet bread. The ship threat- 
ened to sink, and they deemed it imprudent to 
remain by her longer, so they set sail in their 
boats and lefi her. 

On the 22d of August, at about five o’clock, 
p. M., they had the indescribable joy of dis- 
cerning a ship in the distance. ‘They made 
signal, and were soon answered, and in a 
short time they were reached by the good ship 
Nantucket, of Nantucket, Mass., Capt. Gibbs, 
who took them all on board, clothed and fed 
them, and extended to them in every way the 
greatest possible hospitality. 

On the succeeding day, Captain Gibbs went 
to the wreck of the ill-fated Ann Alexander, 
for the purpose of trying to procure something 
from her, but as the sea was rough, and the 
attempt considered dangerous, he abandoned 
the project. The Nantucket then set sail for 
Paita, where she arrived on the 15th of Sep- 
tember, and where she landed Captain Deblois 
and his men. Captain Deblois was kindly 
and hospitably recejved and entertained at 
Paita, by Captain Bathurst, an English gentle- 
man residing there, and subsequently took 
passage on board the schooner Providence, 
Captain Starbuck, for this port, arriving here 
on Sunday last, the 12th inst. 

At Paita, Captain Deblois entered his pro- 
test at the U. S. Consulate, which was authen- 
ticated by the following officers and seamen, 
on board at the time of the disaster ; the two 
officers and the rest of the crew having shipped 
on board other vessels: Joseph K. Green, first 
mate; James Smith, third do.; John Morgan, 
carpenter ; James Riley, cooper; James McRo- 
berts, John Smith, William Smith, Henry Reid, | 
and Charles F. Booth, seamen. 

mgm 


For ‘* The Friend.” 
THOMAS BULMAN, 


(Continued from page 63.) 


“Soon after writing this letter, Thomas 
Bulman thought it right to call upon some of | 
his former friends, to inform them why he 
could not accept the invitations which they 
sometimes sent him, to meet with them when 
they had the company of any of their most 
admired preachers. Much conversation seems 
to have ensued under a feeling of Christian 
love towards each other. In the course of it, 
he said, ‘I have now got a more pure and a 
more noble testimony to bear;’ doubtless 
meaning to the spirituality of the Gospel, ‘ and 
I must not violate this noble testimony.’ He 
commended them to that measure of Grace 
which was revealed in their hearts; and both 
the visiter and the visited seem to have been 
melted into tenderness for each other. On 
taking leave, the master of the house said in 
much love, ‘O Thomas, | never’ felt the like 
of this, I think we can never part.’ A sincere 
friendship continued to exist between Thomas 
Bulman and this individual to the close of life. 
























The name of this worthy and venerable man 


was Thomas Bowman; he died at Irthington 


on the 13th of Sixth month, 1823, at the re- 


markable age of one hundred and eighteen 
years. 

“Ata subsequent period Thomas Bulman 
was brought under great exercise of mind on 
account of one of his neighbours, of the Me- 
thodist persuasion, who appeared to be con- 
vinced of the truth of Friends’ principles, but 
through fear of the cross, and the opposition 
of his family, was unfaithful to his convic- 
tions; and suffered much spiritual loss, and 
great weakness ensued. But through all, 
Thomas Bulman seems to have cherished a 
great regard for him, and to have laboured 
much to bring him into a state of acquiescence 
to the Lord’s will. ‘The following letter was 
addressed to this individual. 


“ Irthington, 28th of First mo., 1781. 
“ My dear Friend,— 

“In love to thy soul I am constrained to 
address thee. Often has my mind been pain- 
ed on thy account, believing thou art stumb- 
ling at that which, if submitted to, would bring 
salvation to thy soul, even the cross of Christ, 
the power of God. Thou art neglecting that 
which has been my greatest blessing ; and now 
it appears, thou art looking outwardly for 
Christ, afer the lo heres, and the lo theres! 
O, my friend, turn inward, know Christ with- 
in, the hope of glory: there behold Him who 
sits as a refiner with fire, and as a fuller with 
soap, to purge away all thy dross and tin. O, 
mind the pointings and leadings of that Divine 
Guide, which it was promised should be with 
the followers of Christ to the end of the world. 
Let thy obedience keep pace with knowledge, 
and whatever is made manifest to thee asa 
duty, do it with all thy might ; for there is no 
work nor device in the grave whither we are 
all hastening. 





O, my friend, look not at the} 


difficulty of any duty thou mayst be called to, | 


but look at the strength of Him who calls thee 


to it, and he will enable thee to go through) 


every trying circumstance, and bring thee sale 
upon the banks of deliverance, where thou 
mayst sing to thy well-beloved, who is altoge- 
ther lovely, and the chiefest of ten thousand. 
But I say unto thee again, look into thine own 
heart ; for there must the work be wrought: 
for the end of all means is to direct men to 
Christ within, the hope of glory. It was said 
of the law, that that was only as a school- 
master to bring us to Christ. Beware of seek- 
ing him in outward forms and ceremonies ; 
turn to the revelation of his Spirit in the secret 
of thy own heart, for it is there that he mani- 
fests himself; there he is waiting to be gra- 
cious to the panting soul.” 


“The experience which Thomas Bulman 
entreated his friend, in the preceding letter, to 
seek after, is doubtless that, which Christ 
urged upon his disciples, when he said, * Abide 
in me and I in you.’ This glorious privilege 
he also asked for his disciples, when in solemn 
prayer to his Father he used the words, ‘I in 
them, and thou in me, that they may be made 
perfect in one.’ This he declared shall be the 
privilege of those who have his words or com- 
mandments and keep them, even that he will 





love them and manifest himself to them; and 
that the Father will also love them, and, with 
the Son, will take up his abode with them. 
The apostle Paul, in addressing the Colossians, 
speaks of this privilege as ‘the riches of the 
glory of this mystery,’ which he says, ‘is 
Christ in you, the hope of glory.’ John xv. 
4; xiv. 21—23; xvii. 22, 23. Col. i. 27. 
“The individual to whom this letter was 
addressed, shrank from taking up the cross 
according to his own convictions of duty and 
joining Friends, though still feeling great love 
to them, until at length he was laid upon a 
sick bed. Here he was visited by Thomas 
Bulman, who told him, he believed this sick- 
ness would be unto death, and this proved to 
be the case. It appears that the sick man 
made a request on this occasion, that he might 
be buried amongst Friends, but his own family 
were much against it. Thomas Bulman’s 
kind intercession however prevailed ; for afier 
representing to them, that the dying man’s 
desire was still towards Friends, although he 
had not been faithful in giving up to his duty 
in joining them, he said, that as this was the 
last and only testimony that the dying man 
could bear to the Truth, he trusted they would 
submit, and that his request might be complied 
with, and the few hours he had to live, might 
be peaceful, After some more conversation 
the family gave way ; and when all was over, 
the remains of the halting man were decently 


interred in Friends’ burial-ground at Hether- 
side.” 
(To be continued.) 


THE FRIEND. 





ELEVENTH MONTII 15, 1851. 





By the accounts which we have received 
and published of the proceedings of New York, 
Indiana, and Baitimore Yearly Meetings, our 
readers will have observed, that those meetings 
have received and adopted a report from the 
Conference that met in Baltimore last Fifth 
month, containing, as we are informed, grave 
accusations against Philadelphia and Ohio 
Yearly Meetings, which the committees then 
met, appear to have thought they had autho- 
rity to make, and those Yearly Meetings re- 


| spectively the right to confirm. 


If our recollection is correct, the minute of 
New York Yearly Meeting forwarded in their 
epistle to Philadelphia Yearly Meeting, in 
1849, proposing the appointment of Commit- 
tees of Conference by other Yearly Meetings, 
states the object in view to be the restoration 
of that unity and Christian fellowship which 
formerly characterized the Society, the office 
of peace-makers having been seen to be an 
interesting one, and still having the promise 
applied to it, that they shall be called the chil- 
dren of God, It was also explicitly stated, 
that the proceeding was to be “ without any 
thing binding on the Yearly Meetings :” of 
course those Yearly Meetings that did not see 
their way to unite in the measure and appoint 
representatives, and therefore took no part in 
the Conference, could in no way be subject to 
its conclusions. ‘The Conference by its for- 
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mer document, (for the present is a second, 
and Indiana and Baltimore have appointed 
their committees for a third meeting,) appears 
to have been very solicitous to point out and 
enforce the independence of the respective 
Yearly Meetings, giving it as their united be- 
lief, “ that it is essential for us clearly to un- 
derstand and inviolably to sustain the rights 
that beiong to distinct Yearly Meetings.” It 
therefore distinctly sets forth the errors into 
which ifa Yearly Meeting falls, it says, the other 
Yearly Meetings may “ extend to it brotherly 
entreaty or admonition for its restoration.” 
These errors are, manifesting * unsoundness in 
Christian faith’—promulgating “views in- 
consistent with the principles professed by 
Friends,” or not maintaining “ our Christian 
testimonies.” According then to the “ solemn 
testimony” of the Conference, every Yearly 
Meeting that maintains the doctrines and testi- 
monies of our religious Society, is an indepen- 
dent body, and cannot be brought under the 
jurisdiction of a co-ordinate body ; and asa 
meeting cannot delegate powers to its commit- 
tee which it does not itself possess, the com- 
mittees of those meetings which chose to hold 
a conference, are bound to confine their delib- 
erations and action to their own immediate 
concerns; unless some one of the Yearly 
Meetings has manifested unsoundness in some 
of the particulars mentioned, in which case 
brotherly entreaty and admonition might be 
extended, 

After a proposition for so peace-making 
an object as came from New York, and 
with such a declaration made by the Con- 
ference itself, it is surprising to find that the 
latter body has been chiefly occupied upon 
the affairs of two Yearly Meetings not repre- 
sented in it, and which had not submitted their 
concerns to it for examination. Where, we 
would ask in all kindness, did that joint com- 
mittee derive the authority to sit in judgment 
upon the acts of Philadelphia and Ohio Yearly 
Meetings, and to issue an Address to the So- 
ciety at large condemning those bodies? and 
that, in their absence, and without their hav- 
ing in any way submitted their proceedings to 
the notice or judgment of the Conference? 
‘The committee does not express even a suspi- 
cion that either Philadelphia or Ohio Yearly 
Meeting has manifested unsoundness in the 
faith, the principles or the testimonies of the 
Society; and unless they had, according to 
their own testimony, no meeting has a right 
unasked to meddle with their transactions. 
The arbitrary exercise of power, unauthorized 
by the Constitution and usages of the Society, 
has produced much of the difficulty we are 
suffering under in this country. Friends un- 
derstand their civil and religious rights, and 
have always viewed with jealousy every at- 
tempt of government to infringe those rights. 
No less necessary is it that they should nar- 
rowly watch the beginning and advance of an 
ecclesiastical domination by which the inde- 
pendent rights, and the free exercise of the 
powers of the respective Yearly Meetings may 
be invaded and finally destroyed. 
nothing in the organization of our religious 





THE FRIEND. 


Yearly Meetings the right or the power to 
legislate by their committees or otherwise, for 
two others. If four may assume this power, 
then two may do likewise ; and in such a state 
of things what would become of the unity and 
harmony of the Society? There would be 
continued collision destructive of all peace and 
unity ; and the present attempt to assume such 
a prerogative, we greatly fear will, if per- 
sisted in, totally defeat the ostensible object for 
which the Conference was appointed, Indeed, 
we know of no disciplinary provision that 
recognizes the holding of General Confer- 
ences, Serious doubts were felt in 1828, in 
relation to the influence which such assem- 
blages might exert, and when the committees 
appointed for the purpose met at Mount Plea- 
sant in that year, inasmuch as one or more 
Yearly Meetings had not appointed representa- 
tives, those who convened declined proceeding 


in the transaction of business; and in 1830 | 


Philadelphia Yearly Meeting released its com- 
mittee, and took no further part in the measure. 
Even in the setting up of a new Yearly Meet- 
ing, an act that affects the welfare of the whole 
Society, other Yearly Meetings do not appoint 
committees to unite in deliberating and decid- 
ing upon the measure, unless called on so to 
do by the Yearly Meeting within whose limits 
the proposed meeting is to be established ; and 
certainly it would be no less proper and be- 
coming, for any four Yearly Meetings which 
might have met to confer on their own affairs, 
to wait until applied to, before they undertook 
to decide for another—their equal in all re- 
spects—that it should write epistles to one or 
to another, or receive and own ministers with 
whom it could not unite. 

The document last issued by the Confer- 
ence, is, we understand, in the form of an 


Address to Friends at large, and in a little) 


time, may be sent into all the families of those 
Yearly Meetings that adopt it; the natural 


|effect of which will be, to implant a prejudice 


in the minds of their members against Phila- 
delphia and Ohio Yearly Meetings; and in- 
stead of promoting harmony and peace, it 
must almost inevitably tend to alienate, and 
separate Friends one from another. We can- 
not but look upon this as a most unwise pro- 


cedure, altogether unwarranted by any rule) 


or precedent, uncalled for by, and unadapt- 
ed to any circumstances that have occurred 
in the Society, and fraught with jeopardy 
to the union of the whole body. However 
it may be attempted to conceal or deny it, 
it is nevertheless true, that the feelings of 
disunity which so sorrowfully affect Friends 
both in England, and in our own land, have 
had their origin in the erroneous senti- 
ments published abroad in the works of per- 
sons occupying the station of ministers in 
England ; and since the decided stand made 
against them by meetings and individuals, a 
number of members in all the Yearly Meetings 
have, directly or indirectly supported those 
sentiments, their authors, and one another, in 
opposition to those bodies, and Friends who 


There is| have openly declared against them. 


We cannot shut our eyes to the fact, that 


Society, or in the principles of church govern-|the document now put forth by the Confer- 
ment that it has recognized, that gives four|ence, as well as its former one, goes to sup- 








port the abettors of those unsound sentiments, 
and to condemn and lay waste if possible, those 
meetings which have disowned and testified 
against those sentiments. We most sincerely 
desire that Friends everywhere will pause and 
seriously weigh the consequences before they 
make any further attempt to promulgate a de- 
nunciation of their brethren, who have stood 
faithful to the principles of the Society, lest it 
lead to the entire disruption of the bands that 
hold the Yearly Meetings together. The 
doctrines and testimonies of the Society, as 
promulgated by Fox, Barclay, Penn and Pen- 
ington, are precious to a large portion of its 
members in this land, as also in England and 
Ireland, and any measure which appears to 
them either designed, or likely to maintain a 
cause or a party that impugns those doctrines 
or testimonies, must be viewed with great 


|jealousy, and will, we trust, be resisted with 


firmness and steadiness. 

In order to remove the difficulties in which 
the Society is involved, there must be more 
individual faithfulness, more willingness to 
bear one another’s burdens, endeavouring to 
wait upon the Great Head of the Church, and 
fervently seek for his gracious interposition to 
anoint afresh the blinded eye, and to sofien 
with his love the heart that has been estranged 
from brethren who have perilled the enjoy- 
ment of their rights and comfort in our religious 
Society, in order that they might maintain a 
firm testimony against error, and for the Truth 
which the Lord raised us up as a people to 
advocate in theearth. There has been no 
just cause of uneasiness given by Philadelphia 


|or Ohio Yearly Meetings in the course they 


have pursued ; and if all were united in the 
effort made against the unsound sentiments 
attempted to be fastened on the Society, and 
against the inroads of the spirit of the world, 
we might confidently look for the restoration 


| of harmony and peace throughout our borders. 
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Received of Caleb Bracken, agent, for Isaac Mit- 
chell, $2, vol. 24. Thomas Lee, $2, vol. 25. Joseph 
Matlack, $2, vol. 25. S. Hobson, agent, for William 


| Mott, $3, to 52, vol. 24. Charles Lippincott, and Amy 
|C. Houpes, each $2, vol. 25, 


James Austin, agent, 
Nantucket, for M. Gardner, P. Mitchell, M.S. Pad- 
dock, A. G. Coffin, F. Arthur, J. Paddock, E. A. East- 
on, J. B. Swain, D. Ray, J. Boadle, A. Barney, E. 
Mitchell, Friends’ B. House, B. Gardner, J. Austin, 
C. C. Hussey, J. Munroe, D. G. Hussey, G. Hussey, 
S. Swift, B. M. Hussey, and M. Dingman, each $2, 
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vol. 24, K. Doudna, E. Bundy, and R. H. Smith, each 
$2, vol. 25, and E. Williams, $4, vols. 24 and 25. John 
W. Smith, $2, vol. 25. Cyrus Cooper, $2, vol. 24, P. 
P. Dunn, for himself, E. Reeves, and L. M. Benett, 
each $2, vol. 25. Mark Willits, agent, for himself, 
J. Hoyle, P. Wood, J. M'Grail, J. W. M‘Grew, S. 
Purviance, each $2, vol. 25. 


—>— 
Marien, on 5th inst,, at Friends’ meeting, Wood- 


bury, N. J., Joun M. Saunpenrs, of that place, to Saran 
M., daughter of Myles Snowdon, late of Philadelphia. 





Diep, on the evening of the 29th ult., in the 37th 
year of her age, Janz Pusey; a member of London 
Grove Monthly Meeting, Chester county, Pa. 
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